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EXCAVATIONS IN THE ROMAN FORUM* 


BY PROFESSOR ALBERT R. CRITTENDEN, A.M. 


THE DECLINE OF THE FORUM 


HE period of constructive activity, during which the Roman Forum 

was adorned with so many civic, religious and commemorative struc- 

tures, came to an end with the death of the Emperor Constantine in 
337 A.D. With the exception of the Column of Phocas—and this was 
perhaps a member of some older building adapted to a new purpose— 
scarcely a new edifice or monument worthy of mention was erected in the 
area or upon the borders of the Forum after that date. The importation of 
foreign marbles, which had been carried on upon an enormous scale, ceased 
at the same time. There was, it is true, a notable revival of building activity 
under the Emperor Theodoric [500-526 A.D], but this was almost wholly 
confined to the rebuilding and repair of existing monuments. Numerous 
causes contributed to this decline; among the most evident may be men- 
tioned the impoverishment of Italy by war and taxation, and the loss of 
prestige consequent upon the removal of the imperial capital to Constanti- 
nople. Furthermore, the rapid growth of Christianity and its recognition 





*Read at the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, Michigan, May 28, 1902, and revised for 
publication in REcorDs OF THE Past. The writer is especially indebted to Professor F. W. Kelsey 
for the loan of several recent photographs. Full acknowledgment is also made of the aid re- 
ceived from Huelsen’s comprehensive article, Ausgrabungen auf dem Forum Romanum, in 
Mittheilungen des K. D. Archeol. Instituts, Roemische Abtheilung, Vol. XVII, and from 
Henri Thédenat: Forum Romain. 
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as the state religion caused the pagan temples of the ancient City to fall 
into disuse. 

But this disuse was only gradual, and we have numerous reasons for 
believing that many of the buildings surrounding the Forum remained 
practically intact, and were even kept in repair for at least 3 centuries after 
the death of the first Christian emperor. According to the account of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, the Emperor Constantius and his attendant princes, 
upon the occasion of their visit to Rome in 357, were greatly impressed by 
the magnificence of the Forum. Procopius speaks of many of the monu- 
ments of the City being uninjured about the middle of the VI Century. 
When the Column of Phocas was erected in 608 the pavement of the 
Forum must still have been clear of the rubbish which buried it later. Early 
in the VII Century the Curia came into the possession of the Bishop of 
Rome with its “ancient decorations, the gilt coffers of the vaulted roof, the 
bas-reliefs of the pediment and the bronze door” still intact. At the time 
of ihe composition of the Einsiedlen Itinerary, in the IX Century, the 
pavement of the Forum and of the neighboring streets was evidently un- 
buried, since the writer was able to copy inscriptions which were but little 
above it. It is true that Rome was thrice plundered by barbarians during 
this period; but, as Sauciani has so clearly shown in his volume on The 
Destruction of Ancient Rome, their depredations were, for the most part, 
limited to the carrying away of works of art and other portable booty, and 
did not extend to the destruction of buildings and monuments; at least, we 
have scanty evidence for believing that they were in any considerable degree 
responsible for the present ruined condition of the Forum. The conversion 
of classic edifices into Christian churches contributed at once to their pres- 
ervation and to their alteration. The practice was limited at first to civic or 
semi-civic buildings, as the Templum Sacrze Urbis, changed into the Church 
of SS. Cosmas and Damian by Pope Felix IV [526-530]; it was first 
extended to pagan temples in the case of the Pantheon, which became the 
Church of S. Maria ad Martyres in 609, during the Bishopric of Boni- 
face IV. 

The Emperor Heraclius, who visited Rome in 629, permitted 
Honorius I to remove the gilt-bronze tiles from the roof of the Temple 
of Venus and Rome, and to use them in the construction of the 
Church of S. Peter. The Herodn of Romulus, in front of the Templum 
Sacre Urbis, also suffered the loss of the bronze tiles from its roof about 
the same time. These temples, then, were practically uninjured before 629, 
and this date marks the beginning of their disintegration. 

There is little doubt that the Saracenic invasion in 846 resulted in the 
partial destruction of many ancient buildings; but incalculably greater ruin 
was wrought by the domestic feuds of the Roman nobility in the X and 
XI Centuries. During these darkest days of Roman history the buildings 
at the east end of the Forum were included in the stronghold of the Frangi- 
pani, while others were ruthlessly destroyed. Some which did not lend 
themselves readily to military purposes were used by the lower orders of 
craftsmen, as the Basilica Julia, which became the workshop of rope- 
makers. In 1883 the ruins of a small medieval house were discovered 
upon the site of the House of the Vestals; the building dated from the 
middle of the X Century, and stood upon a layer of rubbish 5 feet thick. 
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Scarcely less destructive were the capture and sack of Rome by the 
Normans and their Saracenic allies under Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia, 
in 1084. Most impressive testimony to the terrible devastation wrought at 
this time is afforded by the Church of S. Clemente on the Celian Hill; a 
new church was built early in the XII Century over the older structure, 
and the level was raised nearly 14 feet in order to reach the surface of the 
layer of débris which covered the surrounding space. In the XII Century 
the level throughout the central portion of the City had risen upon an 
average 10 or 12 feet, largely owing to the accumulation of rubbish from 
ruined buildings. In 1349 an earthquake added its share to the general 
devastation. During the residence of the Popes at Avignon [1309-1377], 
the neglect and decay of the City were still more marked; the population 
dwindled to a mere fraction of its former proportions, and large districts 
within the walls were abandoned or given over to cultivation. The area 
of the Forum was devoted to the raising of garden vegetables or used as 
a pasture for cattle and hogs. 

With the gradual transformation of the medizval into the modern City 
and the revival of building activity, other vicissitudes befell the ruined 
buildings of the Forum. Beginning with the latter part of the XII Century, 
there sprang up in the City flourishing schools of architects and marble- 
cutters, who sought their materials not in foreign countries, but among the 
ruins of ancient buildings. The immense amount of choice marbles that 
had accumulated for centuries was used not only for the decoration of 
Roman buildings, but for the embellishment of the cathedrals at Pisa, 
Orvieto, Salerno, and many other cities, even those of foreign lands. 

Strange to say, the authorities of the City not only permitted, but even 
assisted the work of demolition. In 1499 permission was given, in con- 
sideration of a share of the proceeds, to establish a marble quarry between 
the Church of SS. Cosmas and Damian and the 3 columns of the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux. This included the marbles of the Arch of Fabius, 
the Regia, the House of the Vestals, the Temple of Julius Czesar and the 
Arch of Augustus. In 1540 an act was passed conferring upon the builders 
of the Church of S. Peter the right systematically to exploit the materials 
of the ruined buildings of the Forum. During the next 10 years the Temple 
of Antoninus and Faustina, the Temple of Castor and Pollux, the Regia 
and the Temple of Vesta were thoroughly despoiled of their marble and 
travertine. 

These are only two of many legal permits which were given to archi- 
tects, marble-cutters and lime-burners in the XIV, XV and XVI Centuries 
to use the materials of the classic edifices of the Forum. Limekilns were 
established in the Forum and in several other parts of the City, and an 
incalculable number of statues and beautiful architectural fragments were 
burned to furnish lime for the buildings of the Renaissance. This accounts 
for the fact that so little remains of the buildings in the Forum beyond the 
mere foundations. Petrarch, Raphael and many others vainly remon- 
strated; it was not until comparatively recent times that the destructive 
practice was stopped. 

At the end of the XVII Century the Forum was still the Campo 
Vaccino, a half-deserted valley, the ancient pavement being unevenly cov- 
ered by a layer of rubbish and loose soil from 15 to 30 feet thick. A road 
shaded on either side by elm trees ran from the Arch of Septirnius Severus 
to the Arch of Titus, perhaps a reminiscence of the triumphal procession 
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of the Emperor Charles V a century and a half before. On the north side 
the soil rose to the spring of the side arches in the Arch of Septimius 
Severus. On the west the débris at the foot of the Capitoline buried the 
columns of the Temple of Vespasian to within 6 feet of the capitals. At the 
other end of the Forum the lofty podium of the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux was completely covered. In front of the temple was a half-buried 


fountain with a great granite basin, the same which now stands in front of 
the Palace of the Quirinal. 


THE EXCAVATIONS IN THE FORUM BEFORE 1898 


Under Leo X [1513-1522], Michael Angelo had commenced to exca- 
vate around the Arch of Septimius Severus. In 1546 Cardinal Alexander 
Farnese began a series of excavations between the Temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina and the Temple of Castor and Pollux, in the course of which 
many inscriptions were discovered. Part of the pavement of the Basilica 
Julia was uncovered in 1742. With these exceptions little was done in the 
way of scientific exploration until towards the close of the XVIII Century. 

In the winter of 1788-89 Fredenheim excavated part of the site of the 
Basilica Julia, discovering an inscription of the Kalatores Pontificum. At 
the beginning of the last century Pope Pius VII, ably assisted by the 
Italian archzeologist Carlo Fea, took steps looking towards the preservation 
of the ruins and determined to excavate the whole Forum; the work began 
with the Arch of Septimius Severus. During the French occupation the 
excavations were pushed forward under the direction of Count Tournon. 
The ruins of the Temple of Vespasian and of the Temple of Saturn were 
laid bare, and measures were taken to render them more secure; the steps 
of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina were uncovered, and the pave- 
ment of the Sacra Via in front of the temple was brought to light; the 
marble pavement of the Basilica of Constantine was cleared of débris, and 
the medizval buildings which connected the Arch of Titus with the Church 
of S. Francesca Romana were demolished, exposing the arch and laying 
bare the steps and portico of the Temple of Venus and Rome. After the 
departure of the French the excavations were continued; in 1816 the 
Temple of Castor and Pollux, which had hitherto been called the Temple 
of Jupiter Stator, was identified, and the round base of the Temple of Vesta 
was discovered and recognized by Fea. The Temple of Concord was iden- 
tified in 1817, and 4 years later Valadier restored the Arch of Titus. In 
1827, under Leo XII, Fea was appointed commissioner of antiquities, and 
Nibby director of excavations. The work of the next 8 years, among other 
results, furnished the data needful to establish the true orientation of the 
Forum, concerning which there had been much confusion. 

When Rome came under the power of Victor Emmanuel, in 1870, the 
National Government assumed control of the excavations, which were 
placed under the direction of Sig. Rosa. Among the most interesting 
achtevements of the next 6 years were the discovery of the podium of the 
Temple of Julius Czsar in 1872, and the finding, in the same year, of the 
two marble plutei, which still stand near the Column of Phocas. In 1876 
the excavations were put in charge of Fiorelli. It was now decided to 
excavate the area lying east of the Forum, and the work was vigorously 
begun. During the winter of 1880 the Hero6n of Romulus was freed from 
the later buildings which encumbered it. In 1882, under the direction of 
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Guido Bacelli, the modern street which crossed the Forum on a high em- 
bankment just east of the Temple of Saturn and the Arch of Septimius 
Severus was changed to its present position over the Clivus Capitolinus. In 
the course of this work the ruins of the Rostra were brought to light. 
Another viaduct which crossed the Forum from the Church of S. Maria 
Liberatrice to the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina was removed at the 
same time. The House of the Vestals and the Via Nova were excavated by 
Lanciani in 1883-84. During the next 14 years the excavations took the 
form of special studies of particular monuments; Jordan and Richter had 
already completed in 1882-84 a careful examination of the Rostra; Fiorelli 
in 1886, and Huelsen in 1887, explored the foundations of the Regia; in 
1888 Richter discovered the foundations of the Arch of Augustus, and in 
1896 the front of the podium of the Temple of Castor and Pollux received 
a similar careful scrutiny. 


THE RECENT EXCAVATIONS 


The year 1898 was an eventful one in the history of Roman arcne- 
ology. In the fall of that year, two purposes that had gradually been 
taking form in the minds of those in control of the excavations found 
definite enunciation. The first was, to classify the numerous architectural 
fragments which had been discovered in the course of former excavations 
and which were scattered in great profusion about the Forum, and so far as 
possible to assemble them in the vicinity of the buildings to which they had 
originally belonged; the second, to carry the excavations to deeper levels 
than had hitherto been attempted. The commission which was appointed 
by the Italian Ministry of Public Instruction for the general oversight and 
direction of the work consisted of Professor Huelsen, of the German Arche- 
ological Institute, Professor Lanciani, of the University of Rome, Sig. Gatti, 
and Cte. Sacconi. The execution of the work was intrusted to the Vene- 
tian architect, Sig. Giacomo Boni, to whose restless energy, systematic 
methods, and accuracy of observation much of the success of the enterprise 
has been due. The classification of the fragments was begun at once, and 
has been carried forward with the greatest industry, contributing much to 
the reconstruction of the buildings in and about the Forum; the new excava- 
tions have been pushed forward vigorously, with most interesting and fruit- 
ful results. I shall not attempt here to follow these in chronological order, 
but rather endeavor to summarize the most important results according to 
the location of the excavations. 

Under the pavement of the Clivus Capitolinus, the cloaca leading from 
the Tullianum has been cleaned out, also its continuation 10 m. below the 
surface in the Vicus Iugarius as far as the apse of S. Maria della Consola- 
zione. In the Forum it is built of 3 layers of tufa blocks, with floor and 
roof of large horizontal slabs of tufa. In the Vicus Iugarius it is of brick 
of the imperial period, with brick floor and concrete roof. A branch runs 
along the street in front of the Basilica Julia and was cut by the foundations 
of the Arch of Tiberius. A complicated network of drains was also dis- 
covered between the Temple of Saturn and the Temple of Concord. 

Common opinion has usually located the Arch of Tiberius at the N. W. 
corner of the Basilica Julia, directly over the Sacra Via. In 1889 Richter 
-advanced the theory that it was nearer the Rostra. The new excavations 
show that it was on the N. E. side of the street and that its N. W. side stood 
close to the Clivus Capitolinus, which was probably reached by a flight of 

















HOUSE OF THE VESTALS, WITH STATUES OF VESTALES MAXIM, SEEN FROM THE S. W. IN 
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steps passing through the arch. The foundations measure 9 by 6.3 m., and 
the arch probably had but one opening. Numerous architectural fragments 
of this arch have been gathered together near the westernmost of the 7 
brick bases of honorary columns, by means of which a tolerably accurate 
reconstruction of the arch is possible. 

Adjoining the Arch of Tiberius on the N. E. is a white marble pavement 
of trapezoidal shape, bearing traces of several bases of some sort. There 
are also indications of a bench running around 3 sides. In one corner is a 
medizval fountain. On the N. E. side a door leads by a narrow flight oi 
steps to the Clivus Capitolinus. Professor Huelsen thinks we have here the 
Schola Xantha, the office of the assistants of the Curule A&diles, of which 
the epistyle with a dedicatory inscription was discovered on the same spot 
in the XVI Century. 

Much interest has been manifested in the discovery, behind the Rostra 
and the Arch of Tiberius, of 8 low, arched chambers of excellent tufa reticu- 
late work, 1.6 m. high, 1.7 m. broad, 1.5 and 2.15 m. deep, and separated by 
walls from .6 to..g m. thick. The chambers are uniform in design, of simple, 
but careful workmanship; they are paved with tesserz of brick, and this 
pavement extends about 4 m. in front of the row. The floor of the chambers 
lies below the level of the cloaca leading from the Tullianum; v.. ey were in 
part torn away at the erection of the Arch of Tiberius and in part blocked 
up by the erection of the Hemicycle. 





THE COIN OF PALIKANUS 


Signor Boni concluded that this structure was Czsar’s Rostra, rep- 
resented upon the Coin of Palicanus; that the chambers were partly filled 
with water, upon which floated the bronze beaks of ships. Several serious 
objections to this view present themselves. It has been pointed out that 
the structure is too low for such a purpose, that its upper surface bears no 
traces of the balustrade which is so conspicuous in numerous representations 
of the Rostra, and that it is much too narrow. Furthermore, it is not at 
all certain, despite Jordan’s opinion, whether the Coin of Palicanus rep- 
resents the Rostra or some other structure. The arches may perhaps have 
been designed for a much more prosaic purpose, i.e., simply as a supporting 
wall for the Clivus Capitolinus at the N. W. end of the Forum. It is note- 
worthy in this connection that a little further up the Clivus Capitolinus we 
have a similar row of chambers supporting the street in the Porticus Deorum 
Consentium; also that the orientation of the newly discovered arcade corre- 
sponds to that of the Temple of Saturn, at the rebuilding of which in 42 B.C. 
the Clivus was probably moved about 2 m. to the eastward. 

The purpose of the curved structure just behind the Rostra is still not 
entirely clear. Apparently, it consisted of a flight of 5 curved steps leading 
up to a narrow, curved platform close to the rear of the Rostra. Huelsen 
supposes that the S. W. half of this flight of steps led from the Clivus 
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Capitolinus to the platform of the Rostra, and that the N. E. half afforded 
access to a portico from which an awning could be stretched over the 
speaker's platform. Highly decorated fragments of a curved entablature, 
whose are corresponds to that of the Hemicycle, have been found, some in 
the earlier and some in the later excavations. 

One of the most notable pieces of excavation in recent years has been 
that of the area of the Comitium, which untii the autumn of 1898 lay beneath 
the high embankment wall of the street north of the Forum. In the course 
of his excavations and borings, Boni has distinguished 24 archeological 
strata, which he has carefully analyzed and recorded. The wall of the Curia 
bears plain indications of the repeated raising of the door, as the level 
of the ground outside rose. In the Middle Ages, when the Curia was trans- 
formed into the church of S. Adriano, the Comitium was used as a burying 
ground. In the front wall of the Curia itself several loculi were hewn. The 
floor of the Comitium is covered by several pavements of different epochs 
and at varying levels. In one were found traces of a railing separating the 
space immediately in front of the Curia from the rest of the Comitium. In 
the uppermost pavement, almost directly in front of the door of the Curia, 
lies the broad, flat, lower basin of a fountain. 

Great interest was excited by the discovery in the spring of 1899 of the 
so-called Lapis Niger, the supposed Tomb of Romulus, and the archaic stele. 
Just upon the border line between the Comitium and the Forum, about 1 
meter below the pavement of the street leading through the Arch of Sep- 
timius Severus, there was found a piece of pavement, approximately 4 m. 
square, made of large, thick blocks of black marble, carefully fitted together. 
This had been inclosed by thick vertical slabs of white marble, roughly set 
in a foundation of travertine. The material of this pavement is so unusual 
as to indicate that it was intended to mark a spot of peculiar significance. 
Passages in various ancient writers were at once called to mind which speak 
of a black stone in the Comitium, marking the tomb of Romulus or of his 
foster father, the shepherd Faustulus. 

Explorations beneath the black pavement brought to light a group 
of much more ancient monuments, of different orientation. Two rec- 
tangular bases of tufa, 2.6 m. long by 1.3 m. broad, and about .6 m. high, 
lie parallel to each other, about a meter apart, and are connected at the 
front and back by a layer of tufa. Midway between them, at the front, lies 
a smaller block of tufa. The earth between the two bases is mixed with 
ashes and cinders. On the westernmost of the 2 bases lies a plinth about 
.3m. high, of very ancient workmanship, and preserved almost entire; on 
the other base is the front part of a similar plinth, broken in 2 pieces. These 
plinths may very well have served as the pedestals of the 2 lions spoken 
of by the Scholiast in connection with Horace, Epod. xvi, 13, as guarding 
the tomb of Romulus. The rear ends of the bases have a plain perpen- 
dicular surface, showing that they stood against some other structure. At 
this side of the group lies a foundation of tufa blocks, 3.5 m. long, and 1.6 
m. broad. The whole group was found imbedded in a laver of sacrificial re- 
mains, about .5 m. thick, consisting of charred bones, fragments of vases, 
figurines and various other objects. West of the bases was found the lower 
part of a conical pillar of yellow tufa about .5 m. high, and the lower part of 
a stele of brown tufa, slightly pyramidal in shape and flattened at the corners, 
which is covered on all four sides with a very ancient inscription. The 
alphabet employed is an archaic Greek one, and some, at least, of the words 
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are Latin. The lines are vertical and run, first, from the bottom to the top, 
then from the top to the bottom, etc.,—the style of writing called Boustro- 
phedon. No satisfactory interpretation of the inscription has yet appeared; 
it would seem to be the record of a pontifical law relating to the sacrifices, 
similar to the one spoken of by Livy, 1, 20. 

Somewhat less romantic, but even more important are the results of the 
excavations upon the site of the Basilica “Emilia. The area directly north 
of the central part of the Forum was not at the disposal of the government 
prior to 1899, having been covered with modern buildings. Only about half 
the area of the basilica had been excavated at the end of the period covered 
by this article, but this is sufficient to give us a fairly accurate idea of its 
form. Several steps led from the street to a marble-paved walk which ex- 
tended along the N. E. side of the Forum. From this 3 more steps led to 
a portico about 14 m. broad, extending from the Argiletum almost to the 
Temple of Faustina. In front were 16 heavy piers with projecting half 
columns similar to those of the Basilica Julia, and built of great blocks of 
marble. The rear of the portico is closed by a wall of tufa blocks. From 
this jut forward cross walls about 7 m. in length corresponding to the 16 
great piers in front. These terminated in marble pilasters and separated the 
taberme from one another. This row of shops stretched for 85 meters along 
the N. E. side of the Forum. 

Beyond the tufa wall lay the great hall of the basilica, consisting of a 
central nave and two aisles. It was connected with the middle taberna by 
a door through the tufa wall. The hall was 22 m. wide, the nave 12 m. and 
the aisles 5 m. each. The pavement consisted of great slabs of colored 
marble, upon which were found numerous bits of_iron, and bronze coins 
which had been melted, showing that the building had suffered from the 
ravages of fire. The columns separating the nave from the aisles were of 
Africano, and supported an entablature of white marble which bears the 
fragmentary inscription, PAUL, RESTI, apparently in reference to the 
restoration by Lucius A¢milius Paulus in 54 B.C. Resting upon this en- 
tablature was an upper row of similar columns with a second and lighter 
entablature. The principal entrance of the basilica was probably at the 
N. W. end, from the Argiletum. The ornamental details of the architecture 
will bear comparison with the finest work of the early Empire. 

The row of 16 piers in front of the taberne would seem to have been re- 
moved in late classical times, and replaced by a row of red granite columns, 
which stand considerably closer together. One of these was found in situ; 
3 others have been re-erected. The ruins of a medieval house occupy 
3 of the taberne and the space in front of them in the S. E. half of the 
portico. An ancient cloaca runs obliquely beneath the basilica, apparently 
having joined the Cloaca Maxima at the bend in the latter directly in front 
of the edifice. Where this cloaca passes under the wall supporting the N. E. 
row of columns of the nave, it contains 3 great blocks of travertine which 
serve as piers for this wall. Close to the steps leading up to the N. W. end 
of the basilica is a circular marble base, with a rectangular projection on the 
N. W. side—possibly the foundation of the Shrine of Venus Cloacina. 

Beneath the travertine pavement which covers the middle of the Forum 
are 3 underground passages whose purpose has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. They are about 2 m. high and about 1.5 m. broad, with walls 
of tufa and vaulting of concrete. The longest of these passages extends 
in the direction of the long axis of the Forum, passing beneath the founda- 
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tions of the Column of Phocas and running about 25 m. to the S. E. of it. 
This is cut at right angles by two others, which have small chambers at 
either end. Signor Boni believes that these cuniculi had some connection 
with the stage machinery used in the plays given in the Forum by Julius 
Cesar. 

In various parts of the Forum were found a number of shallow pits, 
whose purpose is not wholly clear. Sometimes they occur singly and some- 
times in rows. One row lies close in front of the Rostra, one in front of 
the Basilica Julia, and one near the S. E. corner of the Comitium. The pits 
in these rows have tufa walls, are 4 Roman feet in length and half as broad 
and deep, and are placed 10 feet apart. They contained great numbers of 
chalice-shaped terra-cotta vessels, such as might have been used for pouring 
libations. Boni believes that these pits had some religious significance, and 
terms them possi rituali, ritual pits. 

When the semi-circular niche in front of the temple of Julius Czesar 
was cleared out in 1898, a round base of concrete was discovered which may 
well have served as the foundation of an altar, or less probably as the base 
of the column of Numidian marble which once marked the spot where*the 
body of Czesar was burned. The excavations also show that the cella of the 
temple was not so disproportionately short as Richter had assumed; the 
foundations extend 2 m. farther to the east than had been supposed, so that 
the cella must have been about square. 

The foundations of the Regia were thoroughly explored in the summer 
and fall of 1899. Huelsen believes that the trapezoidal space on the north 
side was an open court, while the Regia itself was an approximately rec- 
tangular structure; Richter maintains that the area in question was an in- 
tegral part of the building, and that the Regia itself was of trapezoidal shape. 
It would seem that we have to do with remains of at least 3 different periods; 
first, a structure of tufa and opus incertum of republican times; second, the 
Regia of the time of Domitius Calvinus; third, a building, perhaps a private 
house, of the early Middle Ages. On the north are 3 steps over 20 m. long, 
which were perhaps in front of the last-mentioned edifice. Within the 
trapezoidal space on the north side are 2 wells, and a cylindrical cistern of 
tufa blocks, with dome-shaped top. The cistern is plastered inside, and 
has a floor of opus signinum. It contained among other things a large 
number of bone styluses, an oaken writing tablet and fragments of a lime- 
stone well-head with the last 4 letters of the word Regia inscribed upon it. 
Within the rectangular inclosure upon the south side is a small pavement of 
tufa, which supports a low, round platform of gray tufa whose purpose is 
not clear. Perhaps it was the foundation of the Sacrarium Martis, where 
the sacred spears were kept. The entrance would seem to have been on 
the east side, where a threshold and the steps leading up to the door are 
visible. An important fragment of the consular Fasti, with which the walls 
of the Regia were adorned, was found among the ruins of the medizval 
house on the site of the Basilica Aémilia, where it had been used as a 
doorsill. 

A most careful examination of the ruins of the Temple of Vesta has 
been made under the personal direction of Signor Boni. The ruins consist 
of a round concrete core dressed with tufa and brick-work, together with 
a few architectural fragments. In the middle of this foundation, extending 
through all its layers to the soil beneath, is a trapezoidal pit about 2.5 m. 
on a side, with walls of opus incertum below and brick-work above. This 
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Boni supposes to have been a receptacle for the ashes from the sacred fire. 
It is noteworthy that the uppermost layer, which was formerly supposed to 
be medizeval, is now shown to be ancient. 

The addition of about 1.5 m. to the height of the foundation raises 
anew the question whether several fragments of plinths and short pilasters 
found near the temple in 1877 belong to the outer covering of the sub- 
struction. If so, the columns of the temple must have rested upon these 
projecting pilasters, and the metal screens between the columns were not 
exactly in line with the centers of the columns, but were set farther within. 
In striking confirmation of this view is the fact pointed out by Mr. Ashby, 
that in the fragments of the columns which have been found, the 2 
vertical rows of holes which receive the screens are not opposite each other, 
but have not more than 7 of the 24 flutings between them on one side and 
not less than 15 on the other side. Four fragments of the lacunar frieze 
with an inner and an outer cornice have been found, also a bit of the frame 
of a window, probably from the cella. The general form of the temple, as 
conceived by Boni, must have resembled quite closely the well-known relief 
in the Uffizi-Gallery at Florence. except that the conical roof was probably 
steeper. 

The excavations in the House of the Vestals have brought to light 
some interesting details. Under the octagonal brick pavement in the 
middle of the great court were found two large rectangular basins, with 
steps descending into them. In several rooms in the southern part of the 
house the later pavements have been removed, disclosing the beautiful pave- 
ments of the best imperial period, made of giallo antico, pavonazzetto, porta 
santa and other costly marbles. The later pavements were raised about .7 
m. above the earlier ones, evidently to prevent dampness. Under the brick 
cover of a drain beneath the corridor on the south side of the building were 
found about 400 gold coins of the late Empire, evidently hastily concealed 
here in some time of sudden panic. 

The excavation of the area formerly occupied by the church of S. 
Maria Liberatrice has added very materially to our knowledge of the topog- 
raphy of this side of the Forum. Aside from the very interesting group of 
monuments connected with the Fountain of Juturna, described in REcoRpDs 
OF THE Past for June, we now know that the Nova Via, in the time of the 
Empire at least, did not run round the whole north side of the Palatine Hill, 
but was squarely blocked at the west end of the House of the Vestals by a 
rectangular building of good brick-work, with an apse on the east and a 
broad door opening toward the west. Whatever the original use of this 
building may have been, it was later transformed into a Christian oratorium, 
as is clearly shown by the paintings upon its walls. The south side of the 
street at the rear of the Temple of Castor and Pollux was bordered by a 
portico or hall with pillars and engaged columns of brick. At the east end 
of this is the entrance to the extremely interesting edifice at the rear of the 
Temple of Augustus. A broad door opens into a large quadrangular court, 
whose heavy walls are indented by 5 great niches on the east and west 
sides. To the right a low door opens into the temple, while on the left 
another door opens upon a corridor with a ramp which ascends by several 
sharp turns to the summit of the Palatine. To the south of this court, and 
communicating with it by a broad door with a narrower door on each side of 
it, is a large atrium or quadriporticus. Four short L-shaped walls at the 
corners and two granite columns on each side separate the central space 
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from the side aisles. The aisles at least were covered by a roof. The right 
aisle is connected by a door with the temple and by another door with a 
room on the south of the temple. The left aisle opens upon the corridor 
with the ramp already spoken of. On the south side of the quadriporticus 
are 3 rectangular rooms; of these, the middle one, which is the largest, 
has a great apse in its south wall. 

The building was in all probability originally a library connected with 
the Temple of Augustus, and was transformed into the church of S. Maria 
Antiqua about the beginning of the VI Century. The walls and even the 
columns are covered with paintings, mostly Byzantine, with Greek inscrip- 
tions. In the apse is a portrait of Pope Paul I, 757 A.D. The walls on the 
right and left of the apse are a veritable palimpsest of early Christian art. 
On the right no less than 4 paintings of different periods have been super- 
imposed. Among other paintings the figures of two angels give evidence 
of a young and vigorous art. The church was probably abandoned in the 
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IX Century in favor of S. Maria Nova, on the site of the Temple of Venus 
and Rome. 

Under the great court are remains of a very large rectangular piscina 
built of brick with steps leading down into it at either end. The orientation 
of this and of some other traces of earlier buildings found beneath the 
temple does not correspond with that of the buildings just described, but 
with the Clivus Victoriz. They are probably the remnants of imperial 
buildings of the time of Caligula. 

Near the S. E. corner of the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, at the 
depth of 3 meters beneath the pavement of the Sacred Way, the excavators 
came upon a very ancient tomb, which is of more than ordinary interest. 
A great earthenware dolium, covered with a slab of capellaccio, was found 
to contain a cinerary urn and 8 other small clay vessels. The cover of the 
former is adorned with ridges rudely resembling the rafters of a house. The 
urn contained some bits of bone, 2 grains of parched wheat and a bean, 
but no metal of any kind. The other vessels consist of 2 cylindrical jars 
adorned with intersecting ridges, one cup with a handle, one spherical cup 
and 4 flat dishes of varying shapes, of which the smallest has a crescent- 
shaped handle. These would seem to belong to a prehistoric necropolis of 
the VII or VIII Century B.C., or possibly older. It is interesting to know 
that in the spring of 1902 a well-preserved grave of tufa blocks of rough 
workmanship was discovered close to this cinerary tomb, while several 
others came to light not far away. 
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THE MASTODON AND MAMMOTH CONTEMPORARY WITH 
MAN 


BY FREDERICK BENNETT WRIGHT 


HE continuous reports which we receive from Alaska noting dis- 

coveries of more or less complete Mammoth skeletons, the Scientific 

Expedition sent out by the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. 
Petersburg, in 1902, for the recovery of a fine Mammoth skeleton and the 
huge Mammoth head from Texas, which has just reached the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York City, bring the subject of the 
distribution of the Mammoth and Mastodon, the cause of their extinction 
and the question as to their contemporaneous existence with Man into 
special prominence at the present time. 


DESCRIPTION HABITAT AND GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
MAMMOTH 


The Mammoth, which is closely related to the present elephants of India 
and Africa, resembled those animals very closely. However, the long 
hair and underlying fine wool found on the Mammoth carcasses in Siberia 
show that they were adapted to a cold climate. They were clothed with 
3 distinct suits: “the largest, rough, black bristles, about 18 inches in length; 
the next, a coat of finer, close-set hair, fawn-colored, from g to 10 inches 
long; and the last, a soft, reddish wool, about 5 inches long, filling up the 
interstices between the other hair, and enabling the animal to withstand an 
arctic cold” [The Lenape Stone, by H. C. Mercer, p. 8]. 

In general appearance the Mastodon very much resembles the Mam- 
moth, their chief distinction being in the form of their teeth. The Mam- 
moth (Elephas primigenius) has a large flat grinding tooth, while the Masto- 
don has a tooth bearing large conical projections. 

In Europe and North America there were two species of Mammoth, 
Elephas primigenius and a larger species. In North America the larger 
species was Elephas Columbi, which corresponds to the larger species of 
Europe, Elephas Meridionalis. In North America the smaller species in- 
habited the northern part and the larger species roamed as far south as 
Mexico. For our present purposes it is not necessary to pay any attention 
to these finer distinctions so long as it is borne in mind that under the 
term Mammoth is included both of the species referred to above. 

There is a general tendency to overestimate the size of the Mammoth. 
It is probable that the average size was above that of the present elephant, 
but possibly not much greater than such specially large elephants as Jumbo, 
who stood 11 feet high, or an African elephant reported by Mr. Thomas 
Baines, which measured 12 feet in height. The Mammoth skeleton in the 
Museum of the Chicago Academy of Sciences stands 13 feet as mounted, 
which would make him about 14 feet when alive. However, Mr. Frederic 
A. Lucas, of the U. S. National Museum, thinks that the specimen is 
mounted too high and that the height of the live animal was not more than 
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13 feet. The St. Petersburg skeleton stands only g feet, and the one in the 
Royal Museum of Natural History in Brussels 11 feet high. The principal 
basis for calculating the approximate sizes of Mammoths from their remains 
is the size of the thigh bones and tusks. Jumbo’s thigh bone is 4 feet 1 
inch, as compared with the thigh bone of the Mammoth in the Museum of 
the Chicago Academy of Sciences, which is 5 feet 1 inch. The latter is 
the largest complete skeleton which has been found, and does not represent 
the average. Mr. Lucas considers the Chicago Mammoth as belonging to 
the more southern type Elephas Columbi, which is the largest of the elephants, 
as noted above. 

The tusks make a convenient criteria for determining the relative size 
of their possessors, especially as tusks are vastly more numerous than thigh 
bones, which decompose more rapidly. The average length of the tusks 
from full-grown Mammoths varies between 8 and 14 feet. The St. Peters- 
burg skeleton carries tusks 9 feet 3 inches long and the Chicago specimen 
tusks g feet 8 inches long. Two of the largest tusks have been found in 
Alaska, one measuring 11 feet and weighing 200 pounds and the other 
12 feet 10 inches. The great Mammoth head from Texas, now in the 
American Museum of Natural History, of New York City, however, holds 
the record, the tusks being 13 feet 10 inches long. 

Perhaps the best description of the Mammoth is that given by a young 
Russian engineer, Mr. Benkendorf, who, while working on the Indigirka 
River, in Northeastern Siberia, in 1846, saw a perfect carcass washed out 
from the banks of the river by a flood. With great difficulty he succeeded 
in hauling it upon the land and examining it, but, unfortunately, it was 
washed away later. The following is his description of the animal: 


Picture to yourself an elephant with a body covered with thick fur, about 
13 feet in height and 15 in length, with tusks 8 feet long, thick and curving out- 
ward at their ends, a stout trunk 6 feet in length, colossal limbs of 14 feet in 
thickness, and a tail naked up to the end, which was covered with thick, tufty 
hair. The animal was fat and well grown; death had overtaken him in the full- 
ness of his powers. His parchment-like, large, naked ears lay fearfully turned 
up over the head; about the shoulders and the back he had stiff hair, about a foot 
in length, like a mane. The long outer hair was deep brown and coarsely rooted. 
The top of the head looked so wild, and so penetrated with pitch (und mit Pech 
so durchgedrungen), that it resembled the rind of an old oak tree. On the sides 
it was cleaner, and under the outer hair there appeared everywhere a wool, very 
soft, warm and thick, and of a sallow brown color. The giant was well protected 
against the cold. The whole appearance of the animal was fearfully strange and 
wild. It had not the shape of our present elephants. As compared with our 
India elephants, his head was rough, the brain case low and narrow, but the trunk 
and mouth much larger. The teeth were very powerful. Our elephant is an 
awkward animal, but compared with this Mammoth it is as an Arabian steed to 
a coarse, ugly dray horse. I could not divest myself of a feeling of fear as I 
approached the head; the broken, widely-opened eyes gave the animal appearance 
of life, as though it might move in a moment and destroy us with a roar.* 

The partly digested food found in his stomach showed that his diet 
had been young shoots and cones of the fir and pine. In North America 
some teeth have been found in which there were fragments of food pre- 
served, which showed that the Mammoth’s diet on this continent was much 

*From a partial translation of Dr. A. von Middendorff’s Siberische Reise, Band IV. 
Theil II. Erste Lieferung: Die Thierwelt Siberiens, p. 1082, which appeared in an 


article by W. Boyd Dawkins, on the Range of the Mammoth, in Popular Science Review, 
Vol. VII, 1868, p. 282. 
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the same as in Siberia, viz., twigs of spruce, white cedar and other northern 
trees and bushes. 

Mr. Robert Bell has inferred the habitat of the Mammoth from the 
shape of its tusks. He believes that these animals must have preferred 
tundras, open barren lands and open woods, because the great curve in 
the tusk would prevent their progress in dense woods. To support his 
reasoning he states that: 


In 1884 I observed on Nottingham Island, in the Hudson Strait, a curious 
fact.bearing on this question in connection with the antlers of the reindeer. On 
the mainland, where these deer may require to traverse the thick forest in some 
part of their migrations, their antlers, although much larger and longer than those 
of the woodland reindeer or caribou, are straight at the tips and of such a form 
as to be readily dragged through branches of the trees; but on the large island 
referred to there are no trees of any kind and the antlers of the deer are more 
spreading, while the tines are strongly curved or hooked. . . . The peculiari- 
ties of the tusks of the Mammoth, which have been already referred to, would not 
only prevent the creature from traveling in thick woods, but they would also 
render the tusks useless for digging up trees, which is the principal use to which 
both African and Indian elephants put their straighter tusks. These characters 
would also indicate that the Mammoth was adapted only for living where it was 
not necessary to dig out the roots of trees and to pull them down, but in some 
region where he might obtain all the brush he required, as he could on the extensive 
northern plains of both continents in summer, as well as among the small branchy 
trees at the edge of the forest in winter. The fact that in this habitat the ground 
would be frozen for the greater part of the year is another reason why he would 
not use his tusks for digging.* 


Mammoth bones have been found associated with those of the Masto- 
don, the woolly rhinoceros, horse, bison, cave bear, wapiti and musk sheep. 
The bone caves of Western Europe have been specially rich in accumula- 
tions of these bones of different mammals. 

The present range of the two surviving species of elephant is restricted 
to Southern Asia and Africa from the southern edge of the Sahara Desert 
to Cape Colony, its southern limit being due to the exterminating influence 
of the advancing civilization 

The accompanying map shows at a glance the approximate limits 
within which the Mammoth and Mastodon ranged over Europe, Asia and 
North America. Roughly speaking, they roamed over England _ princi- 
pally south of Scotland; over Northern Europe and as far south as the 
Pyrenees, Rome and Northern Greece; over Northern Asia, and from there 
into Alaska, from which point they migrated as far south as Southern 
California, Northern Mexico and the middle of Alabama, and as far east 
as New York. North of Lake Ontario and east of Hudson Bay no remains 
have been found to my knowledge, but as there has been little chance for 
discovering their remains, if they exist in this region, traces of their former 
presence here may yet be found. 

The elephant family seems to have appeared first during the Miocene 
epoch in Southeastern Asia, from which place in later times new species 
migrated into Europe, Africa, Northern Asia and North America. To 
the latter place it was by way of Behring Straits, which in early Pliocene 
times was an isthmus connecting the two continents. The depth of water 





*Bul. Geol. Soc’y of America, 1897-98, Vol. IX, pp. 382-383. Mammoth and Mastodon 
Remains, by Robert Bell. 
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here is now only £80 feet, so that a slight elevation of the land would accom- 
plish this result. 

The abundant remains found on the Aleutian and Pribilof Islands, 
which are now widely separated from the mainland, show that there must 
have been an extensive elevation in the region of the North Pacific during 
the time when the Mammoth roamed over Siberia and Alaska. The depth 
of the sea between Alaska and the Pribilof Islands averages less than 240 
feet, so that a slight elevation would lay bare a great area of what is now 
sea bottom, over which the Mammoth could freely roam. 

Although Mammoth remains have been found in considerable numbers 
over an exceedingly wide area, as noted above, yet by far the most cele- 
brated locality is Northern Siberia, where the tusks are so numerous and 
well preserved that the ivory trade has been a great attraction to the traders 
and adventurers for several centuries. Here the physical conditions have 
been specially favorable for the preservation not only of the bones and 
tusks, but also, in some instances, of the carcasses themselves. 

In Europe the remains have generally been found in bone caves, peat 
bogs and river bottoms; in Russia and Siberia in loess deposits and the 
frozen earth of the Arctic Tundra and delta deposits along the Arctic 
Ocean and the islands, especially the New Siberian Islands, off the Siberian 
coast. In North America they have been found in the flood plains of the 
Yukon and Mackenzie Rivers, the Pliocene deposits of California, the 
peat bogs in Southern Canada and the United States, in deposits laid down 
at the close of the Glacial period, showing that he followed up the retreat 
of the ice, and in the great bone licks of Kentucky and Tennessee, where 
herds of the larger mammals used to congregate. In the United States 
Mastodon remains are numerous, especially in the central portion, the 
deposits at Kimmswick, near St. Louis, being the most noted. In tropical 
India abundant remains of fossil elephants have been found, which De 
Blainville refers, with some doubt, however, to the same species as the 
Siberian Mammoth. 


THEORIES TO ACCOUNT FOR THE EXTINCTION OF THE MAMMOTH 


A host of theories have been advanced to account for the apparently 
sudden extinction of the Mammoth. James Geikie suggests that one of 
the principal causes of their extinction in Northern Siberia was that they 
were mired in the Tundra, which is very treacherous toward the latter part 
of the summer. Moss and lichens creep over the great snowdrifts which 
accumulate during the winter, and thus protect them from melting until 
some exceptionally warm season, when this compact snow or ice melts, 
leaving the surface apparently solid, but forming a trap into which the heavy 
animals would readily fall. 

Mr. Robert Bell suggests the following theory to account for the 
extinction of the Mammoth in Siberia: During the winter the Mammoth 
would seek shelter within the forest line, but with the opening of spring 
he would migrate to the open country of the North, where he could browse 
on the small trees which lined the river courses to the Arctic Ocean. With 
the return of winter they would again seek the forest belt for protection 
from the winter winds. He believes that in time these migrations would 
become a fixed habit “and it would be difficult or impossible to overcome 
the inertia of long-fixed habit.”’ so that, as the climatic conditions became 
more severe and the forest belt receded toward the South, as is proved by 
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abundant evidence, the migrations would become longer and the winters, 
which in this region are often preceded by severe snowstorms, would come 
upon herds of Mammoths when they were still a long distance from the 
protecting forest belt. These herds, following down the great rivers to the 
Arctic Ocean, might also be induced to remain too late in the season by 
the modified temperature caused by the large amount of warm water being 
brought down by the rivers. For this reason they might stay until late in 
the autumn and be caught in one of these early winter storms and perish. 
He cites numerous cases to support this theory, one where an enormous 
herd of reindeer perished during a single storm. On the Island of Akpatok, 
in Ungava Bay, a whole herd of reindeer perished from starvation during 
one storm, when a heavy snowfall was followed by rain, which formed a 
crust, thus cutting off the supply of moss. This island has never been 
restocked since that catastrophe.* 

Another theory which has been advanced as a potent cause for the 
extinction of the Mammoth in Siberia is, that herds of these heavy animals, 
in attempting to cross the ice of the Northern rivers, broke through and 
were drowned, and their bones washed down to the Arctic coast and the 
islands of the New Siberian group. 

Another theory, which, however, applies only to Siberia, has been put 
forward by Prof. G. Frederick Wright. From his researches in Siberia 
and Turkestan he has come to the conclusion that a great inland sea 
covered Western Siberia and Turkestan and “perhaps extended through 
the Sungarian depression,” so as to cover the Desert of Gobi, at the same 
time that the Mammoth was living in Eastern Asia. Such a vast body 
of water would greatly modify the climate of the higher land in North- 
eastern Asia. So that, during this time, the Mammoth could have ranged 
freely to the Arctic Ocean under genial conditions. The re-elevation of 
Central Asia and the consequent draining of this inland sea would gradu- 
ally bring on the severe conditions of a continental Arctic climate, with itsi 
enormous range of temperature, as is now the case at Verkhoyansk, in 
Siberia, where the thermometer registers go° below zero in winter and as 
high as 90° above in summer. This change of climatic conditions might 
have been too rapid to permit the Mammoth to adjust himself to the 
change, and the final result would be his extinction. 

No single cause is adequate to account for the sudden disappearance 
of the Mammoth and the Mastodon, but it seems to have been a frequent 
occurrence in geological history, in fact, so frequent that it might be stated 
as a law, that the life of a species varies in length according to its size 
and the complexity of its structure. Throughout geological time the great 
families of both animal and plant life, especially in the more complex forms, 
have passed through some period of special development when not only 
the number of species, but also the number of individuals in each species, 
has increased greatly, but after a short time there has been a thinning out 
of those species which have had a special development in size or the com- 
plexity of their organism. This is well shown by the sudden disappearance 
of the huge, ungainly reptiles which had such a remarkable development 
in the latter part of Mesozoic time, when some of them, such as one species 
of the genus Elasmosaurus, produced animals 45 to 50 feet long, which 


*See The Occurrence of Mammoth and Mastodon Remains around Hudson Bay, in Bul. 
Geol. Soc’y of Am., Vol. TX, pp. 369-390. 
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had necks 22 feet long, containing over 60 vertebrz, or the great bird-like 
Pterosaurs, the span of whose wings was 20 feet. 

It would seem as if the elephant belonged to a genus of the mammalian 
family whose size had developed abnormally, and, as seems to have been 
the case with similar developments of genera and species in other families, 
his life history was short. In this case our present elephants represent 
the remnant which, even if it were not for his destruction by man, would 
soon become extinct. The great size of the Mastodon and Mammoth, 
possibly his lack of ability to adapt himself to changing environment, 
together with the general tendency stated above, the reason for which is 
unknown, is as satisfactory an answer as can now be given to the question 
concerning the reason for the sudden disappearance of these huge mammals 
in the Northern Hemisphere. 


EVIDENCE OF THE CO-EXISTENCE OF MAN, MAMMOTH AND MASTODON 


In Europe the evidence that prehistoric Man and the Mammoth were 
contemporaries is of two kinds. First, the association of Mammoth bones 
with human bones and implements, and second, drawings and carvings of 
the Mammoth, which were evidently made from life. 

The first accurate account of discoveries showing the association of 
Man and the Mammoth appeared in 1834, in a report made by Dr. Schmer- 
ling, an anatomist and Palzontologist, stating the results of his researches 
in the caverns near Liége, Holland, during the years 1833 and 1834. He 
noies finding, in different caverns at Liége, human bones mixed with 
those of the “elephant” (Mammoth), cave bear, hyzena and rhinoceros, as 
well as some animals which still existed in the region. All the bones seem to 
have been swept into the caves at the same time during some flood. “In 
the Engis Cavern, distant about 8 miles to the southwest of Liége, on the 
left bank of the Meuse, the remains of at least 3 human individuals were 
disinterred. The skull of one of these, that of a young person, was imbedded 
by the side of a Mammoth’s tooth. It was entire, but so fragile that nearly 
all of it fell to pieces during its extraction. Another skull, that of an adult 
individual, and the only one preserved by Dr. Schmerling in a sufficient state 
of integrity to enable the anatomist to speculate on the race to which it 
belonged, was buried 5 feet deep in a breccia, in which the tooth of a 
rhinoceros, several bones of a horse and some of the reindeer, together 
with some ruminants, occurred.”? This is but one of a number of caves 
in which this commingling of remains was found. 

Much more common, however, than the human bones were the flint 
knives, etc., found in the floor deposits of these caves. Schmerling explored 
40 of these “fossiliferous caves,” as he calls them, and reported human bones 
to be the exception, but flint implements to be almost universal. Con- 
cerning these implements he says: “None of them could have been subse- 
quently introduced, being precisely in the same position as the remains of 
the accompanying animals.”* Although the theories which Dr. Schmerling 
put forth in a vain attempt to reconcile the geological, zoological and anthro- 
pological views of the time are far from satisfactory, yet his observations of 
facts and conditions are of the highest importance, and their accuracy has 


*See Antiquity of Man, by Lyell, pp. 67, 68. 


_ "Researches sur les Ossements fossiles de’ couverts dans les Covernes de la Province de 
Liége, 1833-1834, by Schmerling, Part II, p. 179. 
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been attested by later scholars, notably by Lyell [See Antiquity of Man, 
by Lyell, p. 72, et seq.], who visited the locality 26 years after Dr. Schmer- 
ling and after many of the caves had been “annihilated.” 

In 1864 M. E. Dupont explored 43 caves in Belgium, and in 25 of 
these he found traces of man’s existence. In the lowest of the 3 divisions 
into which he separated these cave deposits he found flint implements, 
Mammoth and rhinoceros bones, and in one cave, that at Trou Magrite, 
rude carvings on reindeer bone. 

Besides the examples cited at some length above, the caves of England 
and France have furnished much evidence showing conclusively that Man 
and the Mammoth were contemporaneous in Western Europe and the 
British Isles. 

In Siberia we have the most striking and indubitable proof of the 
co-existence of Man and the Mammoth. On the Obi River, near Tomsk, 
in 1896, Prof. N. Th. Kashchenko found the “remains of a Mammoth 12 
feet below the surface of a cliff which stands 136 feet above the present 
level of the River Tom. Only a few small bones of the skeleton were 
missing, and with it were associated 30 flint knives, besides scrapers and 
about 100 flakes. The large bones were split in the usual way for the 
extraction of the marrow, and there were other clear indications of the 
presence of Man. . . . The position and various other circumstances 
exclude any recent date for the find.”* 

More interesting, however, than the finding of Mammoth bones asso- 
ciated with human implements in the same deposits are the carvings of 
Mammoths which have been found in Europe. The most celebrated of 
these is that from the cave of La Madeleine. This carving was found in 
1864, in the cave of La Madeleine, Perigord, France, by M. Louis Lartet. 
. The engraving is on a piece of Mammoth ivory and has a very lifelike appear- 
ance, as will be seen by examining the accompanying illustration. It was 
broken into 5 pieces, but when these were placed in their correct positions the 
outline of the Mammoth was remarkably distinct. It shows a high degree 
of skill, and must have been drawn by someone who had actually seen the 
animal represented. M. Lartet has several other less perfect carvings of 
Mammoths in his collection, which have been gathered from Northern 
France. 

From what has been said, it is evident that there is abundant evidence 
to prove conclusively the co-existence of Man and the Mammoth in Europe. 
However, when we turn to North America our evidence is more scattering 
and less definite. 

The relation of Man to the Mammoth and Mastodon in North 
America is confined to the evidence furnished by a few drawings, one ex- 
ample of Mastodon bones having been found in connection with human 
implements, and a general probability that they must have existed together 
on this continent, on account of the recent date of the disappearance of 
the Mastodon, as shown by the character of the deposits in which his 
remains have been found. There are also a few Indian legends which may 
possibly have had their origin in the minds of a people who had seen these 
huge animals alive. 

The drawing which has attracted the most attention is that on the 
Lenape Stone, which was described and championed by H. C. Mercer in 








*Man Past and Present, p. 269. 
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his book The Lenape Stone, or The Indian and the Mammoth [New York, 
1885]. This stone was discovered in 1872, in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
and remained lost for 10 years in a large collection of arrowheads, spear- 
points, axes and broken banner stones which Mr. Hansell had collected. 
In 1881 the collection was sold to Mr. Paxson, who recognized the pecu- 
liarity of this stone and brought it to the knowledge of Mr. Mercer and 
other scientists. The evidence of the authentic character of this stone is 
very good. The principal objection which has been raised is that the 
drawing is too good, and very much resembles the famous carving of the 
Mammoth from the cave of La Madeleine in France. For a full discussion 
of the merits of this stone I would refer to Mr. Mercer’s book, cited above. 

The stone represents an encounter between a Mammoth and 4 men. 
“In the sky overhead, and as if presiding over the event, are ranged the 
powers of heaven: forked lightning flashes through the tree-tops, and from 
between a planet and a crescent moon, beyond which we seem to see a 
constellation (represented by a series of cross lines) and two stars, the 
Sun’s face looks down upon the scene. Four human forms confront the 
monster; the first holds in his right hand a bow, from which the arrow 
just discharged is sticking in the side of the enraged beast, and in his left, 
if it is not planted in the ground, a long lance; a second warrior, with head- 
dress of feathers, stands farther to the right; and still farther, and near 
what may perhaps be called a rock, a third sits upon the ground, apparently 
smoking a pipe. A fourth figure is easily distinguishable, trampled under 
the fore feet of the Mammoth.’ Although Mr. Mercer considers that the 
animal represented is a Mammoth it is quite as possible that it isa Mastodon. 

There is in the possession of Mrs. B. W. Ritter, in Durango, Col., 
a piece of pottery, probably made by the Cliff Dwellers, which bears the 
painting of a figure representing an animal belonging to the elephant family 
and probably a Mastodon. This piece of pottery, which is 3} inches in 
diameter and 4? inches high, was found in Montezuma Valley. Some draw- 
ings found in Mexico would indicate that they also were acquainted with 
a species of elephant, some of the headdresses being representations of a 
proboscidean. In Wisconsin, the so-called “Elephant Mound” is very in- 
teresting in this connection, although it is somewhat uncertain as to whether 
or not the animal represented belongs to the elephant family. 

In 1886 Prof. J. M. Clarke reported finding the bones of a Mastodon 
associated with human relics in Attica, N. Y. Four feet below the surface 
of the ground, in a black muck, he found bones of the Mastodon, and 12 
inches below this pieces of pottery and 30 fragments of charcoal. This 
seems to be the best single piece of evidence which we have of the con- 
temporaneous existence of Man and the Mastodon. There seems to be no 
direct evidence of the existence of Man and the Mammoth in North America, 
the Mastodon having continued much later than the Mammoth. How- 
ever, later discoveries may change the possibility of the Mammoth’s co- 
existence with Man on this continent to a probability or even a certainty. 
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AFRICA:—EGYPT: Mr. Howard Carter, the Inspector-General of 
Antiquities in Upper Egypt, recently discovered the tomb of Thothmes IV, 
in one of the southeastern cliffs of the Biban el-Multk. The plan of this 
tomb is similar to that of Amenhetep II. It has one painted chamber. The 
doorway of the sarcophagus chamber had been closed with squared stones 
plastered and sealed with a stamp-seal “bearing the sign of a jackal above 9 
prisoners with their arms tied behind them. From an inscription in the 
tomb, written in hieratic script, it appears that the funeral furniture had 
been partly plundered previous to the VIII year of King Horemheb, for in 
that vear—-the latest of that king of which we have any record—the inscrip- 
tion tells us that the burial was ‘renewed’ by the Superintendent of the 
Treasury by the order of Horemheb, and traces of this ‘renewal’ were found 
in the repairs of broken vases, etc.” This tomb was again plundered at 
some later date and the stone vases and glazed ware broken. The most 
important object, however, is the front of the king’s triumphal chariot ‘“em- 
bossed with scenes representing the monarch seated in his chariot and slay- 
ing his enemies.” This is a very artistic work and Mr. Percy E. Newberry 
thinks it will rank among the most splendid specimens of Egyptian art. 
The number of antiquities found at this place were so great that it was 
necessary to employ 73 men and boys to carry them from the tomb to the 
Government House. The money for this work was furnished by Mr. Theo- 
dore M. Davis, who will also pay the expense of publishing the results of 
these valuable excavations. 


ASIA:—INDIA: Part I, of the report of the expedition to Perak, and 
the Siamese Malay States, 1901 to 1902, undertaken by Mr. Nelson An- 
nandale and Mr. Herbert C. Robinson, under the auspices of the University 
of Edinburgh and University College, has just appeared. It contains an 
interesting section of observations as to the primitive beliefs and customs of 
the Patani fishermen. These people believe that every boat has a soul of its 
own. There are also a number of legends contained in the book which is 
well illustrated. 


ASIA MINOR:—RHODES: The first report of the excavations in 
the ruins at Lindos, on the Island of Rhodes, which have been carried on by 
Drs. Blinkenberg and Kinch, Danish archzologists, has just appeared. 
They excavated first the Temple of Athene, which is on the highest point of 
the island. The temple is in Doric style and dates from about 4oo B.C. 
A few marble statues were found, but were for the most part very badly 
disfigured. ‘An inscription on the marble base, at one time used for a 
statue, gives an important clue to the origin and period of Boéthus, whose 
works at Rhodes are mentioned by various writers.” 

Many inscriptions were found giving the names of artists and statues. 
On one stone there were two long laws concerning the management of the 
temple property “and the regulations concerning the right of entry and 
sacrilege. There is a complete list of all the leading officials and priests 
of Lindos, about 150 in all.” Just outside the temple a heap of terra-cotta 
figures and fragments of vases were found which appear to have been votive 
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offerings that were removed from the temple to make room for new giits. 
Most of these were terra-cotta women either sitting or standing. 

Some of the finds in the Sanctuary of Athene indicate that, at an earlier 
age, there was considerable intercourse with Phoenicia, Cyprus and Egypt as 
many objects were evidently imported from these places. Also Assyrian and 
Egyptian influence is seen in many of the works of art. The discovery of 
these objects of Egyptian origin is explained by Herodotus who tells us 
“that Amasis sent rich gifts to the temple.” As the reign of Amasis lasted 
irom 569 to 525 B.C. we have a clue to the age of these objects. The ex- 
cavations have been discontinued for the summer, but will be continued 
next autumn. 

Sir H. H. Howorth is of the opinion that the prominence given to 
Asshur, who displaces the so-called Elder Bell from the epic, shows that the 
story is an Assyrian and not a Babylonian composition and not a parallel 
to the cosmogony of Genesis, but is a glorification of the Babylonian god at 
the expense of all others. 


CENTRAL AMERICA:—HONDURAS: Dr. Thomas Gann gives the 
results of his explorations, which he has been carrying on in Honduras 
since 1896, in the XIX Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, Part 2. His investigations were carried on near the village of Corozal 
in the northern district of the colony. Some years ago about 500 acres of 
land were cleared in this section and revealed between 40 and 50 mounds, 
which were largely built of blocks of limestone, many of which were squared. 
These mounds were located on an extensive plateau 50 to 100 feet above the 
sea level and about a mile inland. Dr. Gann found 32 of the original 
number still intact when he began his excavations in 1896. The 16 of these 
which he has thoroughly explored are carefully described. He divides the 
mounds into three classes, as follows: 

1. Mounds constructed over buildings. 

2. Mounds containing, superficially, 2 broken pottery images, and, 
more deeply, or on the ground level, painted pottery animals either within 
or immediately adjacent to a pottery urn. 

3. Mounds which constitute the solitary representatives of a class, 
and those of unknown or doubtful use. 

In one of the mounds of the first class he found that the walls of the 
building, over which the mounds were constructed, were covered with painted 
stucco figures and hieroglyphics, all of which, together with colored repro- 
ductions of the same, are to be found accompanying his paper. He thinks 
that the stucco figures resemble ‘perhaps, more closely the bas-reliefs of 
Palenque and Lorillard City than those of Yucatan and Honduras.” He 
believes that the mound-covered temple was covered up with earth by the 
Indians, who built them, possibly to preserve them from despoliation by the 
Spanish. He places the date of their erection at the end of the XIV or 
the’early part of the XV Century. 

The pottery and animal effigies found in the second class of mounds 
were often well colored. 

The principal mound of the third class described is a large central one, 
“conical in shape, 57 feet in height, 471 feet in circumference and is built 
of blocks of limestone held together with mortar.” To the south of this 
mound and continuous with it is a circular mound 100 yards in diameter. 
Dr. Gann considers this mound to have been “a lookout station and a fort.” 
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This mound belongs to a series of other mounds which do not average more 
than 50 feet high, and constitutes a chain extending for nearly 150 miles 
from Chetumal Bay, “first following the coast line, then trending inland in 
a southwesterly direction. The intervals between them are in no case 
greater than 12 miles or less than 6 miles.” This chain was doubtless used 
for signaling. By experiment it was proved that fires on these different 
mounds could be easily seen from station to station over the intervening 
brush. 

EUROPE:—FRANCE: M. Edouard Piette has described a fragment 
of bone from Mas d’Azil, which has carved on one side of it an animal of 
simian type standing upright, and on the other side the figure of a man with 
other animals. He also has some statues from Mentone “representing in- 
dividuals with negroid features and marked steatopygy.” These are of 
special interest as there has been a recent discovery in the caves at Men- 
tone of two skeletons showing negroid characteristics. However, the au- 
thenticity of these skeletons is doubted by M. A. de Mortillet. 

Jean-Vincent Laborde, the celebrated French anthropologist, who was 
for some time President of l’Ecole d’Anthropologie of France, died on April 
8, of this year. He was born on December 4, 1830, making him in his 73 
yeer at the time of his death. 

ITALY: The recent excavations on the eastern slope of Mt. Vesuvius, 
which have been carried on by Professors Dall’Osso and Pais at San Mar- 
zano and Poggiomarino, show that some centuries before the eruption in 
the I Century there was an eruption which destroyed the villages on the 
mountain. Below the foundation walls of a villa which was excavated a 


stratum nearly 5 feet thick was found consisting mostly of volcanic ash. 
Beneath this stratum a number of prehistoric tombs were found. Another 
interesting point connected with these excavations was the fact that in the 
extensive villa excavated there were no signs of volcanic ash or lava showing 
that it was not destroyed directly by the eruption. This bears out Pliny’s 
statement that during the eruption of 79 a strong south wind blew the ashes 
to the north side of the volcano, leaving the eastern slope perfectly intact. 


NORTH AMERICA:—UNITED STATES: We regret to state that 
the UR EXPEDITION organized about 5 years ago, under the Director- 
ship of Dr. Edgar James Banks, has been abandoned. Dr. Banks has been 
in Constantinople since January, 1901, trying to induce the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to grant permission to excavate. He has been aided in his efforts 
by the United States Legation. The Director of the Museum at Constan- 
tinople, the Minister of Public Instruction and other officials of the Turkish 
Government have seemed to favor the granting of the Firman and have 
held out, from time to time, the hope that permission would be at once 
granted. During this time permissions have been granted to other per- 
sons, from other nations, to excavate. As Ur is the reputed birthplace of 
Abraham and the temple walls rise about 70 feet above the general level 
of the ruins, this is undoubtedly one of the most important sites in the 
Tigro-Euphrates Valley. Over $6,000 was contributed toward the ex- 
penses of the expedition, all of which has been expended for outfitting the 
expedition and maintenance of the Director and some of his assistants in 
Constantinople while waiting for permission to excavate. We sincerely 


ll the Expedition will be revived when more quiet times reign in the 
ast. 








